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SURVEY SHOW'S “6th” FILM 


DRIVE IN FULL SWING 


A survey of the operation of the 16mm film program of the 6th War Loan 
drive, prepared for Fim News 
by Henry E. Cuitps, Chairman, 16mm Film Section 
War Finance Division of Rhode Island 


T OUR regional 16mm conference 
the United States Treasury was 


~ very careful to say that the states were 


“autonomous.” Why? As a school offi- 
cial who deserted science teaching for 
visual education, I have not been con- 
cerned over the squabbles about 
“states’ rights.” It seemed rather 
strange for this big agency which rep- 
resents the nation, calls for my income 
tax, and cracks down on big-time rack- 


_eteers to invite me to eat lobsters at 


Atlantic City, pay my expenses, and 
then tell me that my state could do 
what it pleased in any way that it 
liked during the Sixth War Loan. 
Can you imagine Hitler trying to 
raise money that way without Himm- 
ler and his gang checking up? Will 
Yamashita believe that busy Amer- 
icans will do their jobs and also volun- 
teer to share in the raising of billions 
of dollars after a tottering central gov- 
ernment weakly proclaims that it can 
not force the residents of the forty- 
eight sovereign states to do its bid- 


It’s different here. 

I’ve read twenty-seven reports. They 
come from states in every section of 
the country. They come from Maine, 
whose chairman pleads for Maine to 


lead the nation, to Southern California, 


whose chairman coyly suggests that it 
is California weather that permits out- 
door shows. Films go to the farmers in 
North Dakota through ministers and 
AAA chairmen while at the southern 
border they go into rural schools and 
even private homes for cover. The fish- 
ing fleet at Block Island and the min- 
ers of Kentucky are seeing films. State 
chairmen of 16mm films have been 
drawn from professional film distrib- 


utors, from libraries headed by col- 


lege professors. The manager of an 
athletic supply house in the highlands 
of Idaho and a school principal in the 
lowlands of Alabama share the 
great effort. 


THE United States asked us to show 
films. 
; ‘acme United States are doing the 
job. : 

The editor of Firm News felt that 
this issue of the magazine would be 
printed early enough to provide some 
help for all of us as the campaign 
swings into December. He asked me to 
find out what the states are doing. The 
privilege of performing this chore was 
accepted with some misgivings. Why 
should anyone be willing to answer a 
questionnaire at this hectic time? 

A letter was sent to 16mm chairmen 


throughout the country. Airmail was 


used for all except the neighboring 
states. Suggestions were grouped un- 
der nine headings: payroll savings, 
rural communities, other E bond buy- 
ers, co-operating agencies, finances, 
films for war plants, films for women 
and children, advertising, and “your 
special stunts.” 

This might serve as a convenient 
break-down of some of our mutual 
problems. Statistical studies can not be . 
made on the basis of information 
given now. Some outstanding trends 
can be identified and new ideas may 
come when so many independent men 
report their solutions of their local 
problems. 

Eighty-three pages have arrived. 
Others are probably on the way, and 
so this report cannot be definitive. 
There are probably only two kinds of 
16mm chairmen in the country: those 
who didn’t write because they were too 
busy doing the job and those who were 
too busy but wrote anyway. To all of 
them my sympathy and appreciation. 
~ Before the reports arrived I was 
tired. Now I-am exhilarated. This is 
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TAYLOR MILLS now heads the OWI 
Motion Picture Bureau, succeeding Stanton 
Griffis. C. R. Reagan (non-theatrical) is as- 
sistant chief. 


THE COAST GUARD has issued 400 
prints of Normandy Invasion (2 reels) as a 
late feature of the 6th War Loan drive. 


MARCH OF TIME enters the education 
field with reissues to be wn as “The 
Forum Edition” in 16mm with discussion out- 
lines for schools. 

UNITED NATIONS IN FILMS is the 
title of a new, comprehensive catalog, isused 
by the United Nations Information Office 
(610 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C.). 


VOLUME FIVE 


DECEMBER, 1944 


NUMBER TEN 


WORLD WIDE 


England 
November - 1944 


by Tom Barrp 


Mr. Baird, Director of the Films Division of the British 
Information Service in the United States, has just returned from England.— 


wo years ago I filled this space 
jar a short account of what was 
happening in the Government film 
world in Great Britain. (Firm News, 
December 1942) Then I said that 
while the war had changed England, 
the war itself was changing and that 
people in England were finding that 
they must again adjust themselves. 

Two years later, after paying a short 
visit to England I find that something 
of the same character can be said 
again. In spite of the renewed attack 
on England following D-Day and de- 
spite the devastation and active war- 
like conditions again prevailing in 
England it is still true to say that the 
war is changing. People who two years 
ago saw little sign of early victory are 
now conscious of victory being on the 
way. Again it can be said that the Eng- 
lish people are readjusting themselves. 
V-1 they hope is under control and in 
spite of V-2 they are thinking not so 
much of the battle headlines as of the 
problems of the peace which await 
them and all other democratic peoples. 

Two years ago people looked for- 
ward to victory: today they look for- 
ward to peace. Two years ago I re- 
ported the scope and character of 
Ministry of Information’s film pro- 
gramme and while this has not 
changed in character it has changed 
in scope and intensity and in sense of 
direction. 

In the commercial theatres the Gov- 
ernment, through the Ministry of In- 
formation, still places one film per 


month on every screen in the country. 
Two reelers, four reelers and feature 
films prepared by the Ministry of In- 
formation are still issued through the 
normal commercial channels accord- 
ing to the normal trade practice and 
find their distribution on their pop- 
ular merit. The Central Film Library 
which two years ago was sending out 
8,000 films a month now sends out over 
10,000 films a month. 150 mobile units 
still provide two shows a day in rural, 
urban and industrial circuits. The 
Ministry of Information still engages 
theatres out of normal commercial 
hours and organizes special shows. 

All this machinery which was per- 
fected two years ago continues to work 
smoothly and has become an accepted 
part of Britain’s wartime life. 

The interesting development is in 
subject matter. The Central Film Li- 
brary now includes films produced by 
most of the United Nations and for ex- 
ample the Central Film Library cata- 
logue lists over a score of films pre- 
pared by O.W.I. Overseas Branch and 
these are having a wide circulation 
throughout the country. The United 
Nations films including the O.W.I. 
films are included in the programmes 
of the Mobile Units and in the special 
shows organized out of normal cinema 
hours and some of these films have 
been included in the monthly releases 
to all theatres in the country. 

The increasing number of films rep- 
resenting other nations included in 
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the Ministry’s film scheme reflects the 
interest which the British people have 
in the United Nations. Two years ago, 
people had adjusted to the rigours and 
austerities of wartime life in England 
and were just beginning to take an 
interest in the strategies and problems 
which lay beyond Britain. The now 
wide use of United Nations films rep- 
resents the ever growing desire to 
understand many facets of interna- 
tional life. 

An increasing number of films deal- 
ing with the post war problems are be- 
ing shown and these are being pro- 
duced in ever greater numbers to meet 
the British appetite for information 
on post war problems and the prob- 
lems of reconstruction. Two themes 
dominate the scene at the moment — 
one is rehabilitation and the other is 
housing and town and country plan- 
ning. A number of films dealing with 
the physical and mental rehabilitation 
of soldiers and civilians who have been 
damaged in mind or body by the war 
are already being shown. They de- 
scribe the processes whereby damaged 
bodies and damaged minds are rehab- 
ilitated and how the injured may go 
back into active, intelligent and useful | 
citizenship. Other films in preparation 
will lay out the problems of replan- 
ning and rehousing. Another batch of 
films will describe the problems of the 
Far East, which as the German war 
draws to an end will more and more oc- 
cupy the minds of British people. 

It is interesting to note that many 
new films are being made on the re- 
quest of other Government Depart- 
ments. It is to be remembered that in: 
Britain the Ministry of Information 
alone has the authority to make official 
films for public release either theatri- 
cally or non-theatrically, and that all 
Government Departments desiring to 
address the public must do so through 
the M.O.I. Nearly all British Govern- 
ment Departments are now taking ad- 
vantage of the Ministry of Informa- 
tion service and increasing requests 
for films on departmental subjects are 
being made. This is an interesting 
pointer to the future for while there is 
no authoritative statement available 
on the future of the Government film 
service, it is generally presumed by the 
Government Departments now using 
films that they will require to continue 
to have films circulated dealing with 
the many post war problems of these 
Departments; it is generally being as- 
sumed by a public grown accustomed 
to documentary films that they may ex- 
pect a film service from their Govern- 
ment which will help them to follow 
the problems and the alternatives of 
the peace. 


| 
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TELEVISION EDUCATION 


T WAS my good fortune to have per- 
| sonal experience of television in 
London from 1936-39 when Great Brit- 
ain outstripped the rest of the world in 
television activity. I particularly re- 
member the apartment houses where I 
saw television “centrally built in.” We 
still have nothing like them in this 
country. The system served any make 
of television set without individual 
aerial and the tenant received either 
radio or television service by simply 
plugging into the appropriate wall 
socket. General maintenance was eas- 
ily within the scope of the average jan- 
itor or engineer. If anything failed, an 
alarm circuit rang a bell in his office 
and lighted a red lamp on the ampli- 
fier, which informed him immediately 
where the trouble lay. As for large 
screen television, several London cine- 
mas were equipped for it and drew 
crowds for showings of popular foot- 
ball games, races, tennis matches, and 
other outdoor events. 

Television would be in operation by 
now in this country also were it not 
for the war. The vast area of the 
United States presents problems 
greater than those of comparatively 

tiny Great Britain, but the principles 
for overcoming the limitations of tele- 
casting are known and only await op- 
portunity to be put to work. 

The fact that telecast programs 
carry only as far as the horizons has 
been the greatest problem of the me- 
dium. But automatic relay stations 
have been perfected that put an end to 
this limitation. Programs can now be 
picked up by sensitive instruments, re- 
amplified, and re-broadcast by a net- 
work of automatic stations. Mr. Niles 
Trammell, President of National 
Broadcasting Company, predicts that 
within a few years after the war a net- 
work of these stations will blanket the 
country... . Other technical advances 
make for increased brightness and 
magnification of images so that a 
screen 18 x 24 feet is practicable, and 
a 6-foot image could be commonplace. 
Despite flurries and false alarms in the 
past, the fact of television is certain, 
and educators should keep abreast of 
developments, for many reasons — not 
least of which is that it will undoubt- 
edly be the first great industry to ap- 
peal for purchases and to provide a 
maximum of new jobs after the war. 

We have before us the record of 
radio and of motion pictures. Predic- 
tions for television, and huge invest- 


by Rowama LEE* 


ments in it, are being made on the rea- 
sonable assumption that it will become 
at least as important an industry as 
radio — provided it achieves an ac- 
ceptable standard of programming 
and technical quality quickly enough. 
Radio and motion pictures were novel- 
ties when they first came out and early 
audiences were uncritical of them; but 
television, combining the characteris- 
tics of both media, is an extension of 
both rather than a complete novelty 
in itself, so that the public will not 
long continue tolerant of poor compar- 
ative quality. 

The television public at present is 
small. There are only 7,000 sets in the 
whole of the United States: 5,000 in 
the New York area; 1,000 in and 
around Chicago; 1,000 in and around 
Los Angeles; 500 in the Schenectady 
range. Of telecasting stations there are 
just nine, located in five cities. (New 
York has three, Chicago two, Philadel- 
phia and Schenectady one each, Los 
Angeles two). Fifteen purely experi- 
mental licenses have also been granted 
by the FCC to certain manufacturers 
of radio and electrical equipment, to 
department stores, motion picture 
companies, newspapers, schools; and 
more than 70 commercial applications 
from commercial sources have been 
filed to date. The nine stations cur- 
rently programming operate under 
commercial licenses but derive no rev- 
enue from them. New York set owners 
can get programs 7 nights a week, and 
NBC (that is, RCA) relays at least 


one night a week to the transmitter of - 


General Electric in Schenectady and 
of Philco in Philadelphia, which 
3-way hookup is television’s first and 
only network. But with the release of 
materials and manpower, plans will be 
pe into work that will provide service 

tween New York and Washington by 
1945; Boston and Chicago, also to the 
Indiana-Missouri area, by 1946. The 
four main radio networks all have li- 
censes for New York, Chicago, Wash- 
ington, Los Angeles. NBC has also filed 
for Cleveland and CBS has applied for 
high frequency station licenses for 


-Denver, Detroit, Cleveland, New Or- 


leans and San Francisco. Based upon 
the best available estimates, it is pre- 
dicted that a 5-year plan for post-war 
television will establish it in 19 states, 
through centers enabling it to reach 
70-million people. Various polls on the 
general question of post-war spending 
of pent-up buying power indicate a 


high percentage looking forward to 
purchase of a home set combining tele- 
vision and FM radio. RCA estimates 
that within 18-months after manufac- 
ture is resumed there will be 750,000 
sets in use throughout the country, and 
25-million within ten years. It is as- 
sumed that these will be reasonably 
priced, within the pocket reach of the 
average earner, and if television is put 
on the assembly line immediately after 
the war’s end it should be possible to 
produce a very good set to sell at $125, 
a quite satisfactory one at a price as 
low as $75.00. 

Assuming then, that television is a 
fact to be reckoned with in the post- 
war world, it would be sheer stupidity 
to let it develop without forethought 
of its implications, and educators 
should be thinking of social conse- 
quences with as much zeal and energy 
as others are thinking of its commer- 
cial possibilities. The first concern of 
the television set manufacturer will be 
to place them, not primarily in the in- 

(Continued on next page) 


EDUCATIONAL FILMS 
FOR OCCUPIED EUROPE 


Francis W. Noel has been appointed 
consultant on audio-visual education 
to cooperate with the Delegation to the 
Conference of Allied Ministers of 
Education in London, according to a 
statement made to Fim News by the 
U. S. Department of State. Since April, 
when the American Education Dele- 
gation went to London, Dr. Grayson 
N. Kefauver has served as continuin 
delegate. Mr. Noel will be associat 
with Dr. Kefauver in the study of the 
devastation in the occupied countries 
of Europe and the problems associ- 
ated with rehabilitation. He will give 
special attention to the possibilities of 
use of audio-visual aids in the occu- 
pied countries and make available to 
these countries the information con- 
cerning films and experience in this 
country in the use of visual aids in edu- 
cational institutions. 

Mr. Noel was formerly Lt. Com- 
mander, the Officer in Charge of the 
Training Aids, Utilization and Eval- 
uation Section, Training Aids Divi- 
sion, Training Activity, Bureau of 
Naval Personnel in Washington. He 
has been released by the Navy to serve 
in civilian status in this program. Mr. 
Noel is making preliminary studies in 
Washington m1 will proceed to Lon- 
don at an early date. 
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TELEVISION (Continued) 


dividual home, but in bars, restau- 
rants, drug stores — anywhere it pays 
anyone to attract a crowd, so the com- 
mercial sponsor can be assured of a 
maximum viewing public in a min- 
imum of time. If the public learns to 
seek out television in such places, 
home life is likely to give way to an- 
other kind of life, and now is the time 
for every community to decide whether 
this type of life should not, preferably, 
be directed toward the neighborhood 
town hall, church, library, school- 
house. It is equally important too that 
thought be given to the kind and qual- 
ity of fare we want television to feed 
us. 
Theoretically the air belongs to the 
public, and the radio networks as we 
know them today do provide programs 
revealing some consciousness of their 
position as custodians of a public trust, 
but their basic approach is from the 
business, not the educational stand- 
point. What we get now is tripe for the 
“masses,” caviar for the “classes.” Ac- 
tually, however, this leaves the average 
citizen, constituting the bulk of the 
population, in the class of the “forgot- 
ten man,” and there is good reason to 
believe this average citizen wants 
something different, if not a good deal 
better, than what he is now getting. 

Television, properly directed, can 
meet his craving for deeper satisfac- 
tions. Its possibilities are limitless and 
infinitely exciting to the creative imag- 
ination. But even if the commercial 
sponsor adopts a new and more subtle 
approach in use of the medium, the 
ultimate answer rests with the edu- 
cator individually and the educational 
system as a whole. Here, at the very 
beginning of a new method of mass 
communication, is an unparalleled op- 
portunity for the educational world to 
assert itself and show what can be 
done. It is time the university, in par- 
ticular, came to the people instead of 
sitting on an academic mountain top 
and making the people come to it . . . 
and it can readily do so through its 
audio-visual departments. 

For network installations we must 
depend on the large investor. We will 
be dependent too, for master stations 
to be located in larger centers of pop- 
ulation, and for regional networks by 
means of relay stations or coaxial 
cable. But from this broad network 
will stem still other stations — hun- 
dreds of them — to bring television to 
smaller communities, via the “satel- 
lite” setup. Economical to build and 
operate, it will tie in with its regional 
network by taking programs from the 
nearest relay station and re-broadcast- 
ing them over the local area. But it is 
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also capable of producing and televis- 
ing its own programs, independently, 
and can be made to pay at least part of 
its way either by local sponsorship 
(under the guidance and control of lo- 
cal education) or by sale of its pro- 
grams in transcription form — on wax 
for radio use, on film for projection. 
By these means, and others that re- 
source and experience will produce, 
the satellite station can not only meet 
its own cost but, what is more impor- 
tant, will give you local control over 
programming and timing, so that tele- 
vision may best be fitted into the estab- 
lished educational schedule and serve 
its needs. 

Radio is a one-dimensional medium. 
Film — combining sight, sound and 
action — may be designated as three- 
dimensional. Television’s capacity for 
immediacy of participation, in addi- 
tion to its being sight, sound and ac- 
tion also, makes it partake of a fourth- 
dimensional quality and introduces a 
new note into education: that of being 
on the spot where the thing is happen- 
ing, at the time it is happening. Imag- 
ine how much more the meeting at 
Dumbarton Oaks, a session of Con- 
gress, a Peace Table, could mean to 
public understanding of national and 
international affairs, if all could be 
present, personally hearing and see- 
ing! This sort of participation will be 
possible when television becomes es- 
tablished, as it will, and it must lead to 
a new sort of citizenship, a new sort of 
world. Some day a twist of the dial will 
take a class, visually, into the class- 
room of students of equal grade in 
South America, Europe, Asia, Africa. 
. . » How will we be able to kill one 
another then, when we will be so per- 
sonally acquainted with one another? 

Perhaps we are not yet sufficiently 
civilized to employ television prop- 
erly. So far, its most abundant appli- 
cation has been in the military sphere. 
But some day it will be education’s 
instrument and will make a different 
world . . . of friendship between man 
and man, nation and nation. . . . But 
we must begin now to will it so. 


* Rohama Lee, a free-lance journalist who 
has written film scripts in London and Holly- 
wood, is now in New York writing films and 
studying television as an educational medium. 
She recently produced a television show. This 
article is a digest of an address made by Miss 
Lee at the Iowa Nebraska Institute of Audio- 
Visual Aids to Teaching. The digest is hers. 


HEALTH FILMS 


NEW HEALTH FILMS (No.2), second 
supplement to HEALTH FILMS, is a se- 
lective and descriptive list of 25 new films, 
available at 20¢ from Section on Health and 
Medical Films, American Film Center, 45 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. (Copies 
+ * first supplement, at 10¢, are still avail- 
able. 


THE SELECTION OF 
PROJECTION EQUIPMENT 


by Josern E. DickMAN 
Chicago Board of Education 


i subject might be sub-titled “How To 
Lose Friends and Influence” since, for 
every friend made by the selection of equip- 
ment, several competitors are at best highly 
displeased with your lack of judgment. How- 
ever, since equipment problems present the 
major difficulties in any visual program, I have 
agreed to rush in where angels fear to tread. 
My four years in charge of the Visual Bureau 
of the Chicago Public Schools — plus ten 
years’ experience with visual aids in teaching 
high school science have given me some ideas 
about projection equipment which I should 
like to present for your consideration. 

Our present equipment in the Chicago 
Public Schools includes 320 sound projectors, 
400 silent projectors, 1,000 stereopticons, 60 
film strip projectors, and about 1,000 portable 
screens. Our film library owns and circulates 
among the 400 schools 5,500 sound films, 
3,100 silent films, and 2,000 sets of stereopti- 
cons slides. In addition to this circulating 
material a permanent library of sound films 
and film strips has recently been set up in 
each of our 40 high schools. At present this 
individual school library is made up ot 
25 basic sound films and 25 film strips and 
will be enlarged substantially as time goes on. 

Our program of visual instruction is pat- 
terned upon classroom use of visual aids; 
hence, my remarks on selection refer to 
equipment which conforms to the require- 
ments of classroom use. Our experience has 
convinced me that the attempt to get equip- 
ment that will serve many purposes — such as 
auditorium and classroom use, sound and si- 
lent as well as motion and still projection, 
public address system and playback — has 
given us equipment which is unsuited both to 
the classroom and to the auditorium. 

Let us take up specific equipment in the 
order in which it appeared in educational use. 
First to make the universal and instant lan- 
guage of the projected picture available to 
the classroom was the stereopticon with its 
34,” x 41.” glass slides. For a long time they 
made a substantial contribution to the learn- 
ing program but the lower cost, lighter 
weight, smaller bulk, and future color pos- 
sibilities of the film strip and the film strip 
projector indicate greater popularity for this 
equipment. From our experience it is too 
early to determine the relative merits of the 
single-purpose film strip and the double-pur- 
pose film strip and 2 x 2 projector. However, 
the economy in price, bulk and handling of 
the film strip over individual slides gives the 
edge to the single-purpose projector. 

Picture brilliance from these projectors is 
the most important item because of classroom 
conditions, and high-quality optical system, 
coated lens surfaces, and powerful light 
source are desirable. 

Opaque projection has its chief advantage 
in the availability of materials for projection, 
however, the future of this medium is de- 
pendent upon far greater improvement in pic- 
ture brilliance. 

The 16mm silent motion picture projector 
which added the element of motion so essen- 
tial to a portrayal of much of our environ- 
ment was for years an important partner of © 
the stereopticon in the job of visual instruc- 
tion. However, with the advent of the sound 
projector which can be used both as a silent 
and a sound projector the silent projector 
will become an item of equipment easily dis- 
pensed with in the schools. The silent instruc- 
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PROJECTION (Continued) 


tional films of the future will likely be the 
sound films with the sound turned off for 
teacher or pupil commentary or for no com- 
mentary at all. 

There is much to be said and you are much 
more interested in the 16mm sound motion 
picture projector. Before this projector can 
achieve its full potentialities as a classroom 
teaching tool it must be simple to operate, 
light in weight, low in first cost and in up- 
keep, and engineered to prevent film damage. 

To achieve simplicity of operation and thus 
promote classroom use of the film medium 
the threading route should be well marked 
and spacious, sprockets should be large, eas- 
ily accessible and visible at the point of film 
contact and reduced to the least number that 
will do the job. All controls, such as lamp 
switch, motor switch, volume control, tone 
control, and framer, should be plainly lab- 
eled. Standardizing on the classroom model 
as the basic educational projector will allow 
for the elimination of the microphone and 
playback plugs and controls. The unsatisfac- 
tory still film feature should be abandoned 
and the ‘job left to the film strip projector. 
Equip for sound speed only, thereby improv- 
ing sound quality by use of a synchronous 
motor and eliminating the cost and weight of 
the present unsatisfactory motor speed gov- 
ernor. I have previously suggested the likeli- 
hood that all future instructional films will 
be sound films which may also be used as 
silents. Even amateur movie makers will 
probably “shoot” at sound speed for the pos- 
sible addition of a sound track. The unsatis- 
factory reverse control should be eliminated. 
A single and accessible oiling spot with a 
visible reservoir would lessen the operator's 
task and add to projector life. A 15 foot power 
cord on an automatic take-up reel would in- 
crease “setting-up” speed. A sturdy cord- 
gripping plug on the power cord is essential. 

To obtain real portability rather than the 
present “porterability,” projectors should be 
constructed of the lightest material that will 
do he job. Picture and sound quality should 
not be sacrificed. The loud speaker could be 
an integral part of the projector. This would 
eliminate the weight of the speaker case as 
well as the weight and installation of the 
cumbersome, dirty, tripping, speaker cable. 
The illusion of sound from the screen is not 
a factor in classroom projection. For good 
sound coverage the projector could operate 
from the center of the room by use of a 
suitable flat field lens. Considerable reduc- 
tion in weight would result from the elimina- 
tion of unnecessary features referred to in the 
previous section on simplification. Amplifier 
size could be reduced since present output is 
larger than classroom use requires. Reel arm 
capacity could be reduced to 800 feet since 
few instructional films do or should run be- 
yond that size. The occasional longer film 
could be mounted on two or more 800 foot 
reels. This adoption would not only reduce 
weight but possibly allow for permanently 
attached arms and mechanical reel drive with- 
out the use of troublesome spring belts. 
Standardization on 400 foot and 800 foot reels 
would simplify the spare reel problem and 
eliminate the bulk and packaging problems 
of 1200 and 1600 foot reels. The projector 
should operate outside its case, thus reducing 
the final lift to the projector stand and inci- 
dentally improving threading accessibility, les- 
sening film damage by operation out in the 
open and increasing cooling efficiency. Noise 
dampening by operation in a case should not 
be necessary in a well-engineered projector. 

To achieve low-cost mass production of a 
standardized model is essential. The school 
-market in the United States is limited only 
by the number of wired classrooms which is 


at least 300,000. The projector we have so far 
described also has all the qualities desirable 
in a home projector. This fact increases its 
market enormously, Elimination of the fol- 
lowing items of questionable value will sub- 
stantially reduce first cost and upkeep: motor 
speed governor, speaker case and cable and 
plugs, reverse mechanism, still-film feature, 
microphone and playback attachments, excess 
— output, special lamps and plugs, 
and silent speed control. Some of the savings 
thus achieved could be used to improve qual- 
ity in such vital parts as lenses, sprockets, 
shuttle, and amplifier. Reversible teeth and 
larger sprockets would more than double 
their life. Use of oilless bearings and pre- 


cision in vital parts would add life and lessen 
noise. 


To prevent film damage, which is at present 
costlier than it need be, engineer the pro- 
jector for operation by amateurs. Simplified 
threading over large sprockets with rounded 
teeth clearly visibile at the point of film con- 
tact will go far to prevent the most serious 
type of film damage — perforations. The sec- 
ond type of damage—scratching of film 
emulsion— can be reduced by facilitating 
the cleaning of the film gate, where most 
scratching occurs, by providing for a wide- 
opening film gate. Operation of the projector 
in the open rather than in a blimp case pre- 
vents damage to film by allowing for a con- 
stant visible check of film operation. Repair 
service should be easily available and eco- 
nomical. 


Let me restate the essential qualities of the 
16mm classroom sound projector. Picture and 
sound quality are, of course, basic. The pro- 
jector must be engineered against film damage 
and be simple enough for amateur operation, 
portable and economical enough for the wid- 
est possible classroom use. Such a projector 
will be a greater boon to education than the 
printing press. 


Here are some brief remarks on accessory 
equipment: It is usually more economical to 
provide a screen for every projector than one 
for every classroom, hence, the tripod screen 
which is adaptable to any installation is desir- 
able. Classroom conditions demand a screen 
with good reflecting qualities. We standardize 
on the 5 foot beaded tripod screen. There is 
need for a sturdy low-cost projector stand. 
An extensible projector case might offer a 
solution to this problem. There is a need for 
film cans that can be stacked and that have 
ample room for labeling on the side. I would 
propose a square metal can with fully over- 
lapping sides for 400 foot reels. Reels should 
have the square hole on one side only— to 
lessen threading confusion. Red-tinted film, 
red like a tail light, such as the Bureau of 
Mines uses should be used as trailer strip to 
enable the amateur operator to distinguish 
between the beginning and the end of the film. 
Projection lamps, exciter lamps, pilot lamps, 
fuses, and possibly vacuum tubes, should be 


standardized on all projectors. 


Let me close with the hope that we educa- 
tors know what we need in the way of visual 
equipment and that the manufacturers give 
us what we want. . 


HEMISPHERE FILMS 


Recent Rumors about Hemisphere films, 
reputed successor to the CIAA’s film project, 
were collected in Motion Picture Herald of 
November 18. The principal news item — that 
operations would begin December 1, is offi- 


‘cially denied at the Coordinator’s office. As 


for the rest-they say that nothing is true until 
it’s true and nothing is true yet. 
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history in the making, These letters 
are source material drawn from big- 
hearted willing folk with lots of in- 
genuity and resourcefulness. 

In preparing this analysis of the re- 
ports, I have decided to shift the ar- 
rangement of topics, to indicate trends, 
and then to briefly pick the high spots 
identifying some of the states with ab- 
stracts from their letters. No names 
are mentioned, chiefly because of awk- 
wardness in hustling out the copy. 
Each distributor has national lists 
which will identify the men. My com- 
ments on my own state and expressions 
of my own point of view may be a bit 
top heavy but I know a little more 
about the local situation and can re- 
port it more fully. 

It is obvious that every state is using 
its films to good advantage as soon as 
they arrive. There are almost no 
“gripes.” We realize that Treasury, 
OWI, Army, Navy, Coast Guard, and 
other agencies have done their best to 
get materials to us. We hope that deliv- 
eries will be speeded even more for the 
Seventh. In the meantime we subscribe 
to the spirit expressed by New Mexico, 
which can’t use the 35mm films that 
were sent, which hasn’t been promised 
enough films, and on November 16th 
had not yet received its allotment. New 
Mexico says, “We shall do the best we 


can with what we have.” 


Publicity for Films 
NEWSPAPERS AND RADIO 


; There has been a great deal of pub- 
licity from national agencies, including 
sufficient material for use by the pub- 
licity directors of the state War Fi- 
nance Divisions. Very little publicity 
on the films has gone into newspapers 
and radio from national sources and 
still less from the states. Local publi- 
city for films varies among the states 
but only a few have done much. Here 
is what the reports say by states. 
Southern California: Fine publicity by War 
Finance Division. 
Indiana: Most of the promotion by director 
of publicity of War Finance Division. 
New York (upstate): Publicity by War Fi- 
nance Division “So-so” but 16mm chairman 
— had steady newspaper and radio pub- 
icity. 
Maine: Radio used and every newspaper in 
state has been given story on films. 
Michigan: No radio or newspaper advertis- 
ing yet. War Finance Division is working 
on several proposals, 
innesota:.To certain extent. 
Utah: War Finance Division is doing a won- 
- derful job in advertising these films. 
Georgia: Very poor cooperation in having 
16mm mentioned in stories. An official party 
for the “kick-off” was promoted by 16mm 
but they got very little credit. 4,000 ple 
paid $102,500 to see 16mm war bond films 
+ projected on dual arc equipment, 


(Continued on next page) - 
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Louisiana: Publicity fully covered by 16mm 
and War Finance. 

Missouri: Advertising free films in quarter 
page advertisement in St. Louis Chamber 
of Commerce magazine. 


Rhode Island: None yet. Outlines for six 
types of stories and the stills have been 
presented to director of publicity with ex- 
pectation that some will be printed or go on 
the air. 


WORD OF MOUTH 


In many states the films have been 
shown under auspices of War Finance 
Division to key personnel at a series of 
pre-campaign instructional meetings. 
Unfortunately, some of them were lim- 
ited in choice of films because some 
kinds were delayed. In the Seventh, 
we hope for sample shipments early 
enough for the pre-game warm-up. 
The audiences talked up the specific 
films that they had seen as they met 
others in their own districts. 


Many 16mm chairmen, however, 
were unable to reach many people in 
direct contacts. Some did. Here is the 
way the states report. 

Georgia: The 16mm chairman is a commer- 
cial dealer with considerable “pick-up” 
business. He asks each customer to add a 
bond film to his program. 

Rhode Island: Three commercial dealers and 
the Civilian Defense Film Service Library 
talk it up with visitors and over the phone. 

Alabama: The chairman has made personal 
visits to larger towns and cities. 

Indiana: The chairman visited many places. 
Arranged with War Finance Division for 
statewide conference of representatives of 
visual education departments of schools and 
libraries with expenses paid by State War 
Finance Division. Shortly afterward, each 
town over 5,000 population named three 
persons to book, to arrange projection serv- 
ices, and to care for films. 

New York (upstate): Chairman uses tele- 
phone, mail, radio, and newspaper. 


LETTERS AND BULLETINS 


The chief form of publicity for films 
has been through mimeographed let- 
ters. Some were prepared by War Fi- 
nance Division, some by 16mm chair- 
men, others by film libraries, and a few 
by joint action. 


The letters vary in their scope, em- 
phasis, and attractiveness. The sim- 
plest announces that free films are 
available from certain sources, gives 
titles and running time. Some states 
have used a barrage of notices for dif- 
ferent purposes addressed to different 
groups. Kentucky has the most novel 
and striking array. 

Kentucky: Before the show begins the oper- 
ator must remove a red tag which is in the 
way. He will probably chuckle and pass it 
around. One side uses eye-catching type and 
warns, “DANGER if not used. Consider 
this film as AMMUNITION to sell bonds 
and help win the war. SHOOT it forward to 
the next firing line. CAUTION Unless used 
many times it will not serve to its fullest 
extent.” 


PACE SIX 


On the other side are directions and fur- 
ther pleas for widespread usage. 

A yellow sheet announces that free bond 
films may be added to regular programs, 
appeals to owners to volunteer equipment, 
and emphasizes need to avoid losing time 
between showings. 

A salmon sheet announces combinations 
of war bond films including both the new 
and earlier subjects. 

Several white sheets include a workable 
pledge form for volunteer proictor owners 
and operators. quotations from film users 
during the Fifth Drive, information about 
_— and suggestions for varied uses of 

em. 


Projection Facilities 


Almost evervwhere the bulk of the 
projection facilities are provided with- 
out charge. In a few places where de- 
mand exceeds the supply of volunteers. 
the charges are less than the usual 
commercial rates. $2.50 for operator 
and $10.00 for equipment and profes- 
sional operator were the only figures 
reported. In such cases the borrower 
usually pays for the operator but some- 
times the charge is covered by the 
State War Finance Division. 


Chief sources of projection facilities 
are schools and large industries. Some 
sources are surprising and suggest pos- 
sibilities that may be explored in other 
states also. The report by states: 


Alabama: Groups of high school students and 
faculty advisers. Health groups. 

Northern California: War finance men in 47 
counties, Two Navy units, projector, oper- 
ator, films and war hero. 

Southern California: Deputies of Los An- 
geles County Sheriffs office. Schools. Pri- 
vate owners. 

Colorado: Junior college equipment and stu- 
dent operators. 

Idaho: Various people donated. 

Indiana: Schools. Public Libraries. 

Towa: Navy. Highway patrolmen. County ex- 
tension directors. 

Kansas: County farm agents. Schools. 

Kentucky: Chairman’s staff at mines and to- 
bacco auctions. He suggests application to 
Army and Navy posts. 

New York: Many owners. 

North Dakota: Only 60 projectors in state. 
All people cooperating. 

Michigan: Schools. State Police help. (Not 
clear whether they transport or operate.) 

Minnesota: Most of shows put on by Navy. 

New Mexico: Schools have 62 projectors 
ready (and possibly still waiting.) 

South Carolina: War Finance Division staff 
takes films into every county. 

Utah: Schools. Industrial plants. Movie agen- 
cies. 

West Virginia: Schools. County agricultural 
agents. 

Georgia: Donated when possible. If not, a 
flat rate used by agreement of all distrib- 
utors. 

Louisiana: War Finance Division has deputy 
manager with projector and 

Missouri: Roadshows mentioned. 

Rhode Island: Schools and private owners 
have loaned equipments to Film Service 
Library organized by Civilian Defense and 
to War Finance Division. Three-commercial 
distributors assist. 


Time Economy 
TRANSPORTATION 


Transportation is a serious problem 
because of efforts to avoid lost time be- 
tween showings. Ordinary shipping is 
too slow and too unreliable. Part of 
this is overcome by messenger service 
and part through decentralized depos- 
its of films. 


Various devices are being used: 

Convincing borrowers of need for 
haste. 

Urging borrowers to arrange other 
shows in their neighborhoods. 

Demanding pick-up and delivery 
by the borrower, who must call 
at the distributor’s office. 

Sending films with War Finance 
Division staff. 

Persuading other agencies to in- 
clude film showings in their 
travels. 

Developing some sort of motor 
corps. The various motor corps 
mentioned are War Finance Di- 
vision staff, county agricul- 
tural agents, Navy, Army, she- 
riffs deputies, county exten- 
sion agents, highway patrolmen, 
schools, staffs of film libraries, 
schools, private owners, and 
borrowers. Some states report 
transportation as follows: 

Michigan: City police in Highland Park 


transport stydents, equipment and films 
both ways. State police also transport. 

Rhode Island: Since the film libraries and 
most of the jobs are in or near Providence, 
borowers outside of city are asked to get a 
friend working in Providence to pick up 
and deliver. Civilian Defense worked this 
out very effectively two years ago. 

Virginia: Mentions delivery of films by 
franked mail and enclosure of franks for 
their return. 


HANDLING 


In some states the bulk of the book- 
ing and handling of films is from one 
or two offices. In others, attempts have 
been made to set up cartels or “spheres 
of interest.” Some ship films for a week 
or two at a time to a region where they 
may be used intensively before mov- 
ing to the next. Indiana has done this 
most elaborately and effectively. The 
general plan for Indiana has been pub- 
lished previously. These are some of 
the systems used, by states: 

Rhode Island: Attempted a modification of 
Indiana plan but hit snags. Certain films ar- 
rived late. A few were pushed by War Fi- 


nance Division for payroll savings. Chose to 
restrict films for certain purposes. 


Alabama: Films with 13 county chairmen. 

Northern California: Films with 47 War Fi- 
nance Division men. 

Iowa: Films with county extension directors. 

Kansas: Films with county farm agents. 

South Dakota: Great distances call for best 
judgment in filling calls. 

South Carolina: Films with War Finance Di- 
vision men in each county. 
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West Virginia: Films with some of the 
county chairmen. 

Georgia: Seven distributors have “spheres of 
influence.” 

Other states (with several distributors) : 
Borrowers are asked to apply to their near- 
est distributor. 


War Plants and Payroll 
Savings Groups 

These rated top priority in Treas- 
ury’s list. 

Most of the direct promotion by 
War Finance Division staffs has been 
in this field. Some plants owning pro- 
jectors use films regularly. Many are 
using Army and Navy incentives fre- 
quently. Reports from states: 
Northern California: Arranged by War Fi- 

nance Division and 16mm chairman. 

Southern California: Arranged by film offi- 
cers of War Finance Division and of Air- 
craft War Production Council. 

Colorado: Lists of war plants supplied to 
county chairmen. 

Idaho: “At present” all films go to payroll 
savings. 

Indiana: Letters to many kinds of leaders. 

Kansas: Films go to war plants. 

Kentucky: Films shown at mines. 

New York (upstate): Planned by War Fi- 
nance Division and 16mm chairman. 

Maine: Letters to 1400 concerns by 16mm 
chairman. Arranged by him and War Fi- 
nance Division. 

Michigan: Treasury contacts added to large 
percentage of workers seeing y and 
Navy films often. 

Minnesota: Promotion 50-50 between War 
Finance Division and 16mm chairman. 
South Carolina: Arranged by War Finance 

Division. 

Utah:. War Finance Division arranged for all 
large plants. 

West Virginia: Three-way promotion by War 
Production Board (the only place where 
WPB is mentioned), the county chairman 
of War Finance Division and by 16mm 
chairman. 

Georgia: Supplying some complete bond 
shows and also attaching trailers to all in- 
centive programs. 

Louisiana: Arranged by local War Finance 
Division staff and 16mm chairman. 

Missouri: To all war plants on Army and 
Navy incentive list. Promoted jointly by 
War Finance Division and 16mm chairman. 

Rhode Island: Every day the War Finance 
Division schedules rallies which include 
films with other activities. A local adver- 
tiser provides equipment and _ services 
throughout the state with field men. Many 
plants run their own shows at frequent in- 
tervals. The Walsh-Kaiser plan is men- 
tioned later under “Combinations of 
Films.” Certain films are restricted to war 
plants. 


Rural Communities 


The rural communities are not be- 
ing covered so intensively as the large 
plants. The farm workers are too 
widely scattered. Some may have to go 
into the towns. In a few states attempts 
are being made to reach rural commu- 
nities. Reports from states: 


Northern California: Systematic plan in 
some regions and through some requests. 


South 


ern California: Through schools and 
sheriff's deputies. 


Idaho: The big problem is transportation. 

Iowa: Through state college to county agents 
and extension agents. 

Kansas: Through county farm agents. 

Kentucky: Continuous shows at tobacco auc- 
tions when farm people get tobacco checks. 
Bond booth operates nearby. 

New York (upstate): On request. 

North Dakota: Chairman visited, telephoned 
and wrote to county agents, Farm Security 
administrators, AAA Security administra- 
tors, and ministers. During week of Nov. 12, 
all films in rural areas. 

Maine: Not widely distributed yet. Mentions 
schools and granges. No solution found yet 
for speedy transfer of films. 

Michigan: Distributors at key points cooper- 
ate with county chairmen and county super- 
visors of schools. State police transport. ~ 

Minnesota: Widely distributed.. War Finance 
aptinn wrote co-chairmen giving list of 

ms. 

South Carolina: To every county by syste- 
matic plan to every county chairman. 

Utah: Schedules to communities for certain 
dates. Local war finance chairmen make 
requests. 16mm chairman arranges sched- 
ules to save time. 

Vato Rural communities ranked fifth in 

West Virginia: Announcements sent to 
county agricultural agents and_ rural 
schools. Some are showing to both rural 
and urban. 

Georgia: Each of seven distributors is respon- 
sible for a rural section. 

Louisiana: Fully covered. War finance man- 
ager with project covers many areas per 
day. Many shows in rural school houses or 
even in homes. Sometimes a bank sends a 
clerk to sell bonds. 

Missouri: Booked into rural communities in 
roadshows. 

Rhode Island: Our rural communities are 
fairly near towns. Some showings planned 
through AAA and later in the campaign 
through granges. 


Analysis of Films 
SUITABILITY 


Some states make no distinction be- 
tween films for different types of audi- 
ence. That simplifies scheduling but 
may not be most desirable. Reports on 
suitability of films: 


Rhode Island: Prefer to restrict Justice, 
957th Day, and Remembrance to war plants. 
I like 24%4 minutes for all groups. Photog- 
raphy goes to schools and general groups. 
The Line Is Busy seems too unreal. Some 
object to amputation. Others fear that 
women may feel that it is an affront to all 
women. 

Idaho: 957th Day best for war plants. 

Iowa: Omit Remembrance, Justice, and 957th 
Day from schools although schools ask for 
957th Day. 

Kansas: Not showing films to children but 
sometimes schools are excused so that chil- 
dren will invigorate a failing drive. 

New York (upstate): The bloodier the bet- 
ter for war plants. For children, use Photog- 
raphy only. 

Maine: 957th Day and Freedom Comes High 
are best for war plants. 16mm chairman 
believes it’s everyone’s war and has had no 
objection to running any films anywhere. 

Michigan: War plants prefer actual battle 
scenes. Women and children are as eager to 
learn the facts as men. 

Minnesota: For war plants, real action gory 
type but avoid gruesome type for women 


and children. 


South Carolina: For war. 


lants, It Can’t 
Last and We Said We'd Come Back. Ap- 
proves of films for women but children 
should not see the dead. 

Utah: Justice, 957th Day, and Remembrance 
in warplants. For women and children us- 
ing Photography only. 

Louisiana: For war plants you must show 
them rather than tell them. The films have 
the right punch. 

COMBINATIONS 

Several states have made combina- 

tions of films. Some were arranged to 
get convenient lengths of programs. 
Some combine new subjects with old 
ones. Some combine the new trailers 
with the new films and others use trail- 
ers only with the old subjects. A few 
have prepared combinations for spe- 
cial types of audiences. The states re- 
port: 

Utah: Justice, 957th Day, and Remembrance 
combined for war plants. 

Rhode Island: Hands, Justice, and Remem- 
brance together for a nine minute triple- 
shock program in war plants. 

957th Day and 244 Minutes for war 
plants. 

Hands, Silence, and 244 Minutes for retail 
stores. 

Freedom Comes High blending without 
title into 244 Minutes for general groups, 
especially women. 

Anchors Aweigh, 957th Day, Remem- 
brance, and a trailer made by general man- 
ager of Walsh-Kaiser Shipyard. This will be 
shown about 100 times to about 200 work- 
ers at a time during three shifts. About 
three persons from each group will be sent 
during working time with tickets. Their 
work can be absorbed without disrupting 
any one department completely. 

Colorado: Six groups ranging from 23 to 96 
minutes. 

Indiana: Five groups of one Navy with one 
Army trailer. Justice, Double Duty Dollar, 
and Target for Today are offered singly. 

Kentucky: Five combinations running about 
30 minutes each. : 

Virginia: No trailers with new films. Used 
on old ones only. 


General Spirit 


Widespread cooperation is stressed 
in nearly all of the reports. This goes 
for all sorts of governmental agencies, 
for commercial concerns, for indus- 
trial plants, for schools, and for many 
individuals. 

The 16mm chairmen are very well 
pleased with the manner in which the 

eople in the War Finance Division 
fom accepted them and worked with 
them. It is a big jump from the rela- 


- tionship attained during the Fifth 


Drive and even more of a straddle 
from the Fourth. Adjustments are nec- 
essary between specialists of such di- 
vergent training and experience. 
Within each state many individuals 
with varying interests have been asked 
to help and have agreed willingly. 
They have given freely of their re- 
sources and their time. The autono- 
mous states and their millions of vol- 
unteers north, south, east and west, 
and throughout the heart of this great 
nation, have united to finish the job. 
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The following list of educational films on sports was selected for FILM NEWS by “The Visual Aids Committee of the 
National Section on Women’s Athletics of the American Association for Health. Physical Education and Recreation.” The list was 
prepared by Miss Frederica Bernhard of the faculty of the University of California. These films are in 16mm unless otherwise 


indicated. The purchase price is given. Consult your film library for rentals. These films have been rated by the Cooperative 
Previewing Film Committee, Northern and Southern California Sections. 


ARCHERY 
ARCHERY FOR BEGINNERS 1940 B & H 12 min. si. $24 (BI. 
& wh.). $60. (color). 

A survey film, produced by Harry High (Philadelphia), showing 
form of left- and right-handed champions, equipment, stance, nock- 
ing, aiming, draw and release, and removing arrows from target. 
Close-ups emphasize finger and arm action. Rated “excellent” for 
teaching high school age and older. 


BASEBALL 
BATTING AROUND THE AMERICAN LEAGUE 1941 AL 4u 


min. 16 or 35mm sd. loan. 


NINTH INNING 1941 AL 16 or 35mm sd. (two versions: 22 min. 
45 min.) loan. 

Batting, pitching and fielding by star players in regular and slow 
motion. Rated “excellent” as instructive and entertaining films for 
junior high school through adult age. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF SOFTBALL PITCHING 1942 B & H 
12 min. si. $24. 

Pitching analyzed in detail with animation, slow motion show- 
ing incurve, outcurve, etc. Produced under the supervision of the 
Amateur Softball Association. Rated “excellent” as a teaching film 
for advanced players of high school age and for adults. 


BASKETBALL 
FUNDAMENTALS OF BASKETBALL 1940 Fi sd. 76 minutes. 
Highlight version (5R). 

Each reel is devoted to a famous basketball coach, explaining 
shooting and game techniques, figure 8 offense and drills for skill, 
man-to-man as basic system of defense, fast break offense and zone 
system of defense. A picked boys’ team demonstrates the points in 
each different method. Rated “very good” for advanced players. 
ADVANCED TECHNIQUE AND TEAM PLAY IN GIRLS’ 
BASKETBALL 1941 Scholastic Coach, si. 15 min. 


Basket shooting and team plays demonstrated. Rated “good” for 
. girls in high schools and colleges. 


DIVING 


SPRINGBOARD DIVING 1941 Cal. si. 35 min. $195. (color) $75. 
(bl. & wh.); a second version, 1942 B & H and Cal. sd. 10 min. 
color $36. 

Shows the fundamentals of springboard diving and analyzes the 
running front and back dives; body position in the air, proper 
use of feet and arms, standing front dive, approach and take-off 
from the board, common faults. Rated “outstanding” for the teach- 
ing of springboard diving to any age group. Produced by the Uni- 
versity of California. 

FENCING 


TECHNIQUES OF FOIL FENCING 1942 B & H and Cal. 
15 min. $24. 


A film teaching how to fence, with world champion Helen 
Mayer, demonstrating the fundamentals of how to hold a foil; 
osition and analysis of position, forms of attack and parries. Rated 
excellent” for elementary or intermediate fencing classes. 
FIELD HOCKEY 
HOCKEY FOR BEGINNERS 1940 B & H 8 min. $24. 
Demonstration of a hockey game followed by fundamentals 


of hockey strokes; close-ups of the grip and wrist action. Rated 
“excellent” for students learning to play hockey and for experienced 
players. 

SWIMMING 
SWIM AND LIVE 1943 OWI 20 min. sd. loan (Army Air Force). 

How the Army is training its people to swim, to abandon ship, 
to remain afloat, and to swim through burning oil. Teaches ele- 
mentary forms of swimming and fundamental strokes. Rated “out- 
standing.” Superbly photographed. 
ren UP 1942 Red Cross 24 min. si. Rental $5.00 (Local Chap- 
ter loan). 

Shows how to avoid common swimming hazards, demonstrates 
the methods of the American Red Cross “Water Safety and Life 
Saving” program, showing approaches, carries, and releases when 
confronted with a drowning person. Official Red Cross safety film; 
rated “outstanding.” 

OARS AND PADDLES 1942 Red Cross 20 min. si. sd. Rental $5.00. 

How to handle rowboats and canoes, how to avoid accidents, 
and to do rescue work. Rated “outstanding” for any student learn- 
ing to swim, or to handle a boat. Official Red Cross safety film. 
THE FRONT CRAWL 1935-36 B & H in 2 parts, 20 min. si. $48. 

Part I contains analysis of crawl stroke. Part II is for the 
advanced swimmer, giving further analysis of crawl strokes. Lenore 
Kight Wingard demonstrates slow, normal and racing tempo. Rated 
“very good” for beginning, intermediate and advanced swimmers. 


TENNIS 
TENNIS FOR BEGINNERS 1941 B & H 12 min. Sale $24. 

Analysis of the forehand, backhand, and service strokes. Slow 
motion and close-ups are used to help demonstrate grip and wrist 
action as well a ll contact. Produced by the N.S.W.A. 
FUNDAMENTALS TENNIS 1943 Trans. Sale $80, Wilson 
Sporting Goods Company, loan. 20 min. si., sd. 

Produced in consultaffon with the United States Lawn Tennis 
Association, featuring the world champion, Donald Budge. A film 
for players and instructors, demonstrating the forehand and back- 
hand drives, the service, volley, and half-volley. Rated “excellent” 
demonstrations of many basic points of winning form for all grades 
of players. 

TUMBLING 
BEGINNING TUMBLING 1941 Coronet, 11 min. sd. $50. 
National champion gymnast and his class of junior high school 


boys demonstrates many of the beginning stunts of tumbling. Rated 
“outstanding” for girls and boys. 


VOLLEY BALL 


TECHNIQUE IN VOLLEY BALL FOR GIRS 1941, Scholastic 
Coach, 12 min. Rental $2.50. 

Illustrates techniques and team play. Normal and in slow mo- 
tion. Rated “good” for junior high school through adult age. 
VOLLEY BALL FOR BOYS 1941, Coronet. 11 min. sd. $50. 

Instruction in serving, volleying, spiking, and defensive play 
(normal and slow motion); class drills and game play. Rated “out- 
standing” for junior high school to adult age for boys and girls. 


KEY TO DISTRIBUTORS 


Am League 310 South Michigan Building, 
icago, Ill. 

B&H Bell & Howell Company, 1801-1815 Larchmont Ave- 

nue, Chicago, IIl.; 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 

City; 716 North LaBrea Avenue, Hollywood, Calif,; 

1221 G Street. For branch library locations con- 

sult local telephone directories under “Filmosound 


library. 
Cal University of California, Extension Division, Depart- 
ment of Visual Instruction, 2441 Bancroft Way, 
Berkeley 4, Calif.; Room 28, Adm‘nistration Build- 
ing, 405 Hilgard, Los Angeles 24, Calif. 
Coronet Productions, Glenview, Ill. 


Fi Films, Inc., 330 West 42nd Street, New York City; 
64 East Lake Street, Chicago, Ill.; 314 SW Ninth 
= Portland, Ore.; 1708 West 8th, Los Angeles, 


owl Office of War Information, Bureau of Motion Pic- 
tures, Washington, D. C. 25. 

Red Cross American Red Cross, Public Information Service, 

19 East 47th Street, New York City, or apply at your 

local chapter. 

Scholastic Coach, 220 East 42nd Street, New York City. 

Trans ~ Transfilm, Inc., 35 West 45th Street, New York City. 

Wilson Company, Chicago, Ill. For branch stores 
consult local telephone directories. 
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